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The Weight of Private Consciences in Civil 
Government. 

The fact that both branches of Congress have 
now passed a more unmistakable law against 
the canteen, or sale of intoxicating drinks 
within the bounds where soldiers are quartered, 
and that several legislators voted for this con- 
trary to their own personal sentiments, yet 
in deference to a growing public agitation of 
the subject, should be an encouragement to 
all individuals or minorities who are laboring 
for the formation or reformation of public 
opinion in any righteous cause. 

The battles of public conscience are long 
and lingering, and need to be made persisent 
and unflagging by the called and chosen and 
faithful of Truth’s army;—the weapons of 
whose warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God. And in such a contest by the 
leaven and force of pure Truth working its 
way through the conscience of the people, 
one shall in the fulness of time ‘‘chase a thou- 
sand, and two put ten thousand to flight.” 

So we have seen faithful consciences in our 
land pressing on till they saw slavery put down 
by national authority. So private dueling 
has been made illegal, and by the same pro- 
cess we trust that national dueling will be set 
aside. So to the testimony of Friends, sealed 
in some instances with their blood, is due the 
substitution of a form of affirmation for the 
oath. So toleration of religious liberty is ac- 
knowledged to have been won through the pass- 
ive resistance of early Friends in Massachu- 
setts. So the spiritual nature of the Christian 
dispensation is much more generally accepted 
in professing churches through the slow and 
sure leavening of religious ideas by the distinc- 
tive work of Quakerism. In all these processes, 
the effectual power was alwavs the Lord’s, but 
He lets much of it proceed through as many 
agents of his as will fulfil his word. A per- 
verse nation may reject or crucify the instru- 
ment, but the word gets its hold in many a 





conscience which so forgets the outer instru- 
ment as to suppose that the inner conviction 
was original. 

Whatever may be the merits of the canteen 
vote, it illustrates the power of public opinion 
on legislation. And for the education of opin- 
ion and conscience through the testimony for 
truth and righteousness still remaining incum- 
bent on us, we as Friends have yet a highly 
responsible place. May we be encouraged to 
occupy it, ‘‘for in due season we shall reap 
if we faint not.” 


Lives That Still Live. 


We publish the following language of a cor- 
respondent in a hope that thereby some who 
knew our valued Friend Charles J. Allen in- 
timately, may be stirred up to add to the gen- 
eral knowledge of him. So valuable a life 
should not soon drop out of sight, and the re- 
vival in our memories of some of his virtues 
at this time we deem may serve a good pur- 
pose. Likewise, by no means forgetting 
others, yet while the memory of our late 
Friend, Thomas P. Cope, is fresh, we would 
bespeak a collection of edifying instances of 
the rare wisdom and grace by which he also 
was clothed: 





It has been to me a prolonged disappoint- 
ment that some one with more intimate knowl- 
edge than myself, of our late beloved friend, 
Charles J. Allen, has not given us in succinct 
form the memories of a life so full of value as 
was his. 

I remember him as a man of unusual depth 
and strength of character, of large scholastic 
acquirements, combined with a simplicity of 
life and bearing, that made his life a beauti- 
ful one to all who look for ‘‘the fruits of the 
spirit’’ in those called great. 

He was an example of uprightness, of hu- 
mility, of industry, of patience and of faith. 

As a teacher he held the love and respect 
of his pupils, who soon learned to value at its 
real worth his wholesome discipline and exact 
knowledge in mathematics, classics and other 
branches. 

Although his voice was rarely heard in our 
Yearly Meetings, he was nevertheless a regular 
and interested attender of all its meetings as 
they came in course. 

Strongly attached to the principles of Truth 
as held by Friends, he was jealous of all at- 
tempts to lower the standard as clearly set 
forth in our approved literature—especially 
in regard to worship and ministry. He was kind 
to all, but gave no countenance, by word or 
example, to innovations calculated to draw 
away from that true simplicity of life which 
best adorns the Christian. 





A LESSON ON Rumor RECEIVING. —The ten- 
dencies of a movement are apt to be judged 
by extremes to which it may reach, rather 
than by its ordinary course. While a rumor 
of scandal made us hesitate, yet ‘it was for 
the sake of principles involved in comments 
made by a Guilford County (N. C.) paper, that 
we reported in our number for the 12th in- 
stant, its statement of extravagance affecting 
the name of Friends in meetings conducted 
by a visiting revivalist. The paper was for- 
warded to us by a citizen of that State. But 
now by a Philadelphian who has lately visited in 
that county we learn that the command which 
a man claimed to have received in a vision 
**to offer two of his children as a sacrifice,”’ 
was understood on equally good testimony, to 
have been pronounced as a command to ‘‘give 
up his children as a sacrifice to go as mission- 
aries.”’ We prefer to find the latter version 
truer. But which ever way it was, we all 
might as well learn the lesson, that not by 
the mouth of any first reporter heard from, 
but ‘‘in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
shall every word be established.’’ 


————— 2.2 


A new paper, called the Methodist Weekly, 
has come into existence in England, says the 
Herald of Peace, to meet the needs of a great 
section of the Christian community, arising 
from the fact that official Methodism had, or 
seemed to have, been captured by the war 
party. These words appear on its front page: 


‘‘Christ was against militarism, as are all 
his true followers to-day. Christ came to end 
wars and strifes, class hatreds, deadly feuds 
between man and man and nation and nation, 
to teach men to sheathe the sword, and to 
show them a better way of settling their differ- 
ences than by bloody conflict. Had men lis- 
tened to Him and adopted his principles of life, 
there would have been no standing armies in 
Europe to-day, and the quarrels between na- 
tions would never have been decided by the 
arbitrament of the sword. It is because the 
nations have rejected Christ’s teachings, or 
have adopted them only’ in part, that there 
is war in South Africa and China to-day.’’ 





Note.—A block of sheets, each containing 
a choice quotation for every day of the coming 
half-year, has been received from our friend, 
Rachel S. Steer, of Tacoma, Ohio, who would 
mail copies of this collection for four cents 
each, the cost of postage, to any applying for 
them. Their contents of excellent maxims 
ought highly to repay the reader. 


THE Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands (Acts vii: 48). 
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The Death Penalty. 


ADVICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL OF Massa- 
CHUSETTS TO ABOLISH IT. 








Atturney General Hosea M. Knowlton made 
his annual report to the Legislature on the 
16th instant, a prominent feature of which is 
his unqualified approval of the abolition of the 
death penalty. Upon this important topic the 
attorney-general says: 

“‘In my report of last year I recommended 
the abolition of the death penalty as to females 
and minors under the age of eighteen years. 
Without acting upon my recommendation, a 
bill was reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary eftirely abolishing capital punish- 
ment. After full discussion it failed to pass 
the House by the remarkably narrow margin 
(including pairs) of one hundred and three 
members in favor of the bill and one hundred 
and five against it. A vote so close can 
scarcely be said definitely to have settled the 
question, and it is not unlikely that the dis- 
cussion may be renewed in the present Legis- 
lature. 

“*I was subjected to some criticism for not 
following out the logic of my convictions, by 
recommending not a partial but a total aboli- 
tion of the death penalty. I am disposed to 
regard the criticism as just; but I was re- 
strained for the reason, as stated in my report, 
that I did not deem it probable that the sen- 
timent of the people of Massachusetts was at 
that time in favor of the total abolition of 
capital punishment. 

“‘The vote above referred to, however, has 
led me to believe that a proposition to abolish 
the death penalty cannot at the present time 
properly be regarded as a radical shock to the 
sense of the community, nor as premature and 
therefore ill-advised. I think it proper and 
timely, therefore, to contribute my views to 
the discussion—views based not only upon a 
close observation of the operation of the exist- 
ing laws in this as well as in other States, 
but also upon an experience in the prosecution 
and trial of capital cases, which, possibly, 
may be more extensive than that of any other 
man now living in the State. 

“*My views, briefly stated, are: That the 
punishment of murder by death does not tend 
to diminish or prevent that crime: that a 
man who is so far lost to reason as to con- 
ceive the commission of murder with deliber- 
ate and premeditated malice aforethought does 
not enter into a discussion with himself of the 
consequences of this crime; that the infliction 
of the death penalty is not in accord with the 
present advance of civilization; and that it is 
a relic of barbarism, which the community 
must surely outgrow, as it has already out- 
grown the rack, the whipping-post and the 
stake. 

“‘I think I am justified in saying that the 
majority of those who have been or are en- 
gaged in the trial of capital cases share in 
these views.’’ 

‘* A MAN must not choose his neighbor; he 
must take the neighbor that God sends him. 
In him, whoever he is, lies hidden a beautiful 
brother. ‘Thy neighbor is just the man who 
is next to you at the moment. This love of 


our neighbor is a dour out of the dungeon 
of self.” 





Some Account of the Early Experience and Sub- 
sequent Travels of Ruth Newlin. 


(Continued trom page 212.) 

‘*16th.—To-day we started for the railroad 
on our way to Berry Co., Missouri, to visit the 
few Friends there. Came six miles, took din- 
ner at ——. Had a pleasant time with them 
before leaving. Oh! the sweet peace that 
clothes my mind this evening. I have no words 
to describe it. 

**17th.—I was very sick last night, which 
caused me to examine very closely to see 
whether I had left anything undone, but felt 
clear. Have parted with the kind young Friend 
who brought us with his team. How I do de- 
sire that he may deny himself the glory of this 
world, and be a bright light in his heavenly 
Father’s cause in the earth. 

‘*18th.—At Butterfield. We arrived here 
at seven o’clock last night, and are at 2 low 
class boarding-house, the best the place affords. 
We are waiting for a conveyance to take us to 
a small settlement of Friends. Our natural 
wills would take us on without this delay, but 
I hope we will not omit one place that we 
should visit. Oh! Lord, thou knows my heart; 
keep me in obedience to thy will. I desire not 
to go where I am not sent, or stay when my 
work is done. Our journey to Arkansas has been 
and still remains to be, cne of expense and 
hard traveling, both to soul and body. So few 
in comparison of the great mass of mankind 
appear to be living near the Lord. The soil 
where we have been is very rocky, and poor 
in appearance, but produces fruit in abundance. 
The climate is mild and pleasant. 

**20th.—Arrived at —— last Fifth-day. One 
other family of Friends four miles away. At 
one time there was a Monthly Meeting here. 
Some have died, some moved away, and some 
lost their interest in best things. I sympathize 
with the few here; there is no sale for their 
land. I hope they may so live the time they 
have here that the cause of Truth may not 
suffer dishonor on their account. 

‘*20th.—Two meetings are appointed for us 
to-morrow. Oh! I tremble at the thought at 
times, a poor worm of the dust to be going 
from place to place, in my weak way endeavor- 
ing to persuade others to forsake sin and turn 
to the Lord who has and will do great things 
for all those who put their trust and confidence 
in Him alone. Our slow traveling is much in 
the cross to me, and I have not been able to 
see why we are detained so many days in some 
places. But I have endeavored to be content 
believing if we are willing to be led by the 
hand of Truth, He will bring us safely through. 
Then what more could we ask? 

‘‘Tenth Month 22nd, 1888.—Second-day 
morning. Yesterday was a very rainy day. 
We had two meetings appointed; one at a 
Baptist meeting-house among the Uzark moun- 
tains. But very few turned out on account 
of the rain. Drove four miles in the rain to 
Flat Rock settlement. A few met at the 
Friend’s house here where we are. 

This is such damp weather I feel the effect 
of it. People here are not healthy-looking; 
some are often sick. I shall be glad when we 
can leave this mountain in peace; yes, when 
we have compassed these mountains long 
enough. Wemet a few adults with the school 
children to-day at Flat Creek Meeting-house, 
at eleven o’clock. Religion is at a very low 


ebb. As a general thing this makes it hard 
getting along. More looking to the poor 
creature than the Creator. Took dinner ata 
widow’s house. Took train at seven o’clock, - 
r. = 

“23rd.—Carthage, Mo. At a very poor 
tavern near the depot. We are getting quite 
tired traveling so roughly with wheels, and 
on the cars we have to change so many times 
and often at night.” 

To those who best knew her and the enfee- 
bled and afflicted condition she was in at that 
time, the history of this rough journey seems 
no less than a miracle, and must have been 
performed by the aid of the same power which 
inspired Paul when he said, ‘‘I can do all things 
through Christ, which strengtheneth me.’’ 

‘‘Took train at nine o’clock this morning. 
Arrived at Galena at eleven—the landing-place 
for visiting Spring River Meeting. 

‘*24th.—A very nice day. Weattended the 
usual meeting; met with more Friends than 
I expected. Met with my dear niece and her 
son. I was so singularly led in meeting, I do 
not know what Friends may think of it. But 
I have learned ere this that my peace is ob- 
tained by simple obedience, however much in 
the cross. 

‘*25th.—Meeting for ministers and elders. 
AsI took my seat it was sounded in my spiritual 
ear, ‘The health of the Church depends largely 
on this body. If it is in a lively, healthy con- 
dition, the Yearly Meeting at large would be 
more so.’ 

‘*26th.—Meeting met with open shutters and 
there was a time of refreshment together, and 
then proceeded to business. 

‘*It would add life to the meeting if women 
Friends were more lively in speaking to the 
subjects coming before it. I felt like en- 
couraging them to express their minds more 
freely and help the clerks along. 

‘*First-day the 28th.—There were two meet- 
ings, both favored seasons. We have cause 
to exclaim, ‘hitherto the Lord has helped us.’ 

“*29th.—I felt peaceful in being nearly 
silent. 

**30th.—I felt like encouraging to more 
faithfulness. 

‘‘Fourth-day.—I thought perhaps I might 
be in my place to remain silent, but soon 
found my mind exercised for the dear aged and 
middle-aged, followed by a close and trying 
exercise for men Friends. I could find no ex- 
cuse that would be acceptable and that noth- 
ing but obedience to the will of my Divine 
Master would bring peace to my poor troubled 
soul. As the meeting drew near the close, | 
felt like almost sinking at the thought of lay- 
ing my concern before the meeting. None 
can know how much of a cross to flesh and 
blood, only those who have tried it. After I 
‘turned the fleece both wet and dry,’ I informed 
the meeting of my concern, which was well 
united with by both meetings. I felt such 
great weakness and inability for such a re- 
sponsible undertaking. A close exercise was 
mine, but was helped to relieve my mind of a 
great burden, and instead came sweet peace 
to the overflowing. And just before the close 
I felt a deep concern for the dear young women, 
that they might look well to their ways and 
that their influence over one another and their 
brothers might be for good. So, when the 
meeting ended, the weight and burden which 
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had rolled off, and I felt greatly relieved. 

‘*Alba, Jasper Co., Mo., Eleventh Month 
4th, 1888.—We had an appointed meeting 
here. Not many attended, mostly women. I 
fear the political excitement has taken up the 
minds of many in this country to their great 
hurt. If they are not careful, while trying to 
get their choice of rulers for the nation, there 
is danger of becoming forgetful of the Great 
Ruler of the Universe, and becoming indiffer- 
ent about the all-important matter, even our 
soul’s salvation. 

**We are expecting to attend Spring River 
meeting to-day for the last time, perhaps, for- 
ever. We have formed many new acquaintan- 
ces, and renewed some old ones, binding us 
together afresh in Christian fellowship. 1de- 
sire that nothing may separate the Friends of 
this Yearly Meeting in spirit. But I am well 
aware that the enemy is just as busy in this 
part of the land as anywhere. I see no way 
for Friends to escape him but to live more 
watchful, and, shall I say, some in an especial 
manner, dwelling more in deep humility before 
the Lord. O! monster self! How devastating 
it is to the Lord’s inheritance, not only here 
in the state of Kansas, but everywhere, when 
not subdued. 

“*5th.—I] can say I left the meeting yester- 
day with a very peaceful mind. I long to be 
more faithful . If I am not mistaken, I shall 
have to go back to ——’s and sit down with 
them. Have visited some afflicted ones and 
widows. Some laboring under discouragement. 
Visited an aged Friend, whose mental faculties 
as to common things are impaired, but who in 
best things seems green in old age, and seemed 
to rejoice that we did come, and expressed a 
few words for our encouragement. 

‘*Fourth-day the seventh of Eleventh Month. 
—Met with a dear niece whom I had not seen 
for fifteen years. We took the train at Cress- 
line for Parsons, where the colored school is 
located. My brother-in-law, Darius Bowles, 
has had it in charge for six years. Our visit 
to the school was very satisfactory. And the 
social visit with my dear sister and family 
long to be remembered Started for Emporia 
the ninth. It commenced snowing soon after 
we started and did not cease until after dark. 
Snow several inches deep. Very unusual for 
this country so early in the season. The 
Monthly Meeting is several miles away, and no 
one got there from here except one young 
man. We staid here for meeting on First-day 
the 11th. We visited several families, among 
the rest dear Catherine McKinney. She is 
acquainted with affliction, and no stranger to 
sorrow. She is almost helpless. Dear one, | 
felt to enter into sympathy with her in her 
temporal and spiritual trials. 

“*14th.—We had a solemn time this morning 
with her and family. A time of fervent prayer 
for her troubled soul. 1 was assured relief 
would be granted her, and so it was before we 
parted, and we rejoiced together. 

“*15th.—Attended meeting, which was very 
small, but I found peace in attending to my 
duty. 

(To be continued.) 


THE weight of all the air on the globe would 
be eleven and two-third trillion pounds, if no 
deduction had to be made for space filled by 
mountains and land above sea-level. 


had rested on my mind at times for months, 


The Saved Railway Train. 


Sometime in the autumn of the year 186— 
a great political gathering-—a Union Meeting 
—was held at Mansfield, Ohio, which was at- 
tended by many citizens from a distance, who 
went thither by rail over the Atlantic and 
Great Western, and other railroads converging 
to that point; the Atlantic and Great Western 
road passing eastward through the State of 
Ohio, and thence into Pennsylvania and New 
York. 

Second-day night a farmer in Pennsylvania 
retired to rest amid a heavy and protracted 
storm which arose, and dreaming that the 
high embankment near his house, which was 
built.across a chasm some hundred feet deep 
had given way under a passenger train, and 
let it down into the abyss, he sprang from his 
bed, ran to the door and was hastening away 
to render assistance to the passengers, when 
his wife awakened him from his sleep, and in- 
quired what was the matter. He related his 
startling dream, and returned to his bed again, 
but could sleep but very little during the night; 
and the impression made upon his mind by the 
dream was so deep that he hastened to the 
chasm, early next morning, to see what con- 
dition it was in. 

On arriving there he found the embankment 
standing, and the road apparently safe, al- 
though a torrent of water poured and surged 
through the culvert as though it would wash 
the whole away. Second-day passed, and Sec- 
ond-day night the farmer retired to rest as 
usual but could not sleep. That dream haunted 
him, nor could he rid his mind of the thought 
of the dangerous gulf that he had seen. 

He at length arose from his bed, and hur- 
ried to the spot. Imagine his horror when he 
found that the fill had been washed out, leaving 
nothing but the unsupported ties and track 
across the fearful chasm, while, as he listened, 
he could hear in the distance the thundering 
roar of the approaching train. Clambering 
across the dreadful break, he ran with all his 
might to meet the train and signaled it to 
stop. And so short was the warning, that by 
the time the engineer was able to hold up, the 
engine was but a few feet distant frum the 
bank uf the chasm. 

The train was a large one, and was filled 
with persons who had been at Mansfield, at- 
tending the Union Meeting there, and who 
were struck with awe at their narrow escape. 
Had it not been for that startling dream of 
the preceding night and the strange unrest 
which hurried the farmer from his bed to give 
them the alarm, the train would have plunged 
down the frightful precipice, car on car, crush- 
ing the crowded mass of humanity into shape- 
lessness and death, amid the wreck of the train 
and the surgings of the swollen flood. The 
train was saved, the farmer related his story, 
and a handsome pecuniary testimonial told of 
a gratitude to him which words could not con- 
vey; and it may be hoped that from many a 
heart, arose a more devout thanksgiving to Him 
who preserveth our lives from destruction by 
his gracious and mysterious providence, and 
whose tender mercies are over all his works. 

The facts above related are given on the au- 
thority of the Dayton (Ohio) Journal, by one 


Robertson, the mail agent on the Atlantic and 


Great Western railroad, between Dayton and 
Cleveland; he having conversed with the far- 





mer and heard the circumstances from his own 


lips. And such inquiry as we have been ena- 
bled to make, leads us to credit the account. 
—Tract Repository. 


Straightening out the Furrows. 

**Boys,” he said, ‘‘I’ve been trying every day 
of my life for the past two years to straighten 
out furrows, and I can’t do it.” 

One boy turned his head in surprise toward 
the captain’s neatly kept place. 

‘Oh, I don’t mean that kind, lad! I don’t 
mean land furrows,” continued the captain, so 
soberly that the attention of the boys became 
intense as he went on: ‘‘When I was a lad 
about the age of you boys, I was what they 
called a ‘hard case,’ not exactly bad or vicious 
but wayward and wild. Well, my dear old 
mother used to coax, pray and punish—my 
father was dead, making it all the harder for 
her—but she never got impatient. How in 
the world she bore with all my stubborn, vex- 
ing ways so patiently will always be to me one 
of the mysteries in life. 1 knew I was chang- 
ing her pretty face, making it look anxious 
and old. 

‘‘After awhile, tired of all restraint, I ran 
away—went to sea, and a rough time I| had of 
it at first. Still I liked the sea, and liked 
journeying around, from place to place. Then 
I settled down to business in a foreign land, 
and soon became prosperous, and now began 
sending something besides empty letters. And 
such beautiful letters as she always wrote dur- 
ing all those years of cruelabsence! At length 
I noticed how longing they grew, longing for 
the presence of the son who used to try her 
so; and it awoke a corresponding longing in 
my own heart to get back to the dear waiting 
soul. 

‘So, when I could stand it no longer, I came 
back, and such a welcome and such a surprise! 
My mother is not a very old lady boys, but the 
first thing 1 noticed was the whiteness of her 
hair and the deep furrows on her brow; and I 
knew I had helped blanch that hair to its snowy 
whiteness, and drawn those lines on that smooth 
forehead; and those are the furrows I’ve been 
trying to straighten out. 

‘*But last night, while mother was sleeping 
in her chair, | sat thinking it all over, and 
looked to see what progress I had made. 

‘‘Her face was peaceful, and the expression 
was contented as possible, but the furrows 
were still there. I hadn’t succeeded in straight- 
ening them out. I never shall—never! 

‘When they lay my mother, my fair old 
sweetheart, in her casket, there will be fur- 
rows on her brow, and I| think it is a whole- 
some lesson to teach you, that the neglect you 
offer your parents’ counsel now, and the trouble 
you cause them, will abide, my lads, it will 
abide!” 

‘*But,’’ broke in Freddie Hollis, with great 
troubled eyes, ‘‘I should think, if you’re so 
kind and good now, it needn’t matter much.” 

‘*Ah! Freddie, my boy,’’ said the captain in 
a voice whose quavers showed the emotion that 
he was trying to control, ‘‘you cannot undo 
the past. You may do much to make the rough 
paths smooth, but you can’t straighten out the 
old furrows, my lads. ‘‘Guess I’ll go and chop 
some wood mother spoke of this morning; I’d 
most forgotten about it,’’ said lively Jim Hollis, 
in a strangely quiet tone for him. 
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‘Yes, and I’ve got some errands to do,”’’ 
suddenly remembered Billy Bowles. 

“*Touched and taken, ” said the kindly captain 
to himself, as the boys tramped off, keeping 
step in a thoughtful soldier-like way.—The 
Life Boat. 


Remarkable Instance of the Effect of Holy 
Living Upon Others. 


RECOLLECTIONS BY JAMES KITE. 


son should stay there no longer, and immedi- 
ately took him home. 

To get him married into an ungodly family 
seemed now the only resource he could think 
of, and accordingly calling to mind one he 
thought fit for his purpose, where there was 
a marriageable daughter, he laid his scheme 
before them. An only son, with such a pros- 
pective fortune, was not to be rejected lightly, 
and they were all complaisance. They were 
instructed to be very careful when he was 
visiting them, that nothing should occur to 
give him any distaste, or rouse suspicion as 
to their real character. This arranged, he 
requested the young man to ride out with him, 
and while on the way told him of the grief 
his conduct had occasioned him. Now, how- 
ever, he wished to be reconciled, and had but 
one request to make of him, that he would 
marry the daughter of a friend of his, whither 
they were now going. Should he consent, all 
would be well, and he would make him heir 
to his whole estates, otherwise he would cut 
him off with nothing. 

Studley found the young woman attractive 
and everything apparently to his liking. In 
short, he was fascinated; and when, as they 
rode home, in reply to his father’s question as 
to how he liked the woman, he expressed his 
admiration, and only feared she might not be 
equally pleased with him. The wooing was a 
short one. But at the dinner table, after the 
marriage had been accomplished, the family 
threw off the mask of their enforced sobriety, 
and appeared in their true colors, among the 
rest the bride uttering an oath. Young Stud- 
ley was utterly amazed and filled with the deep- 
est consternation. He rose from the table 
and went out to deliberate what to do. He 
looked upon himself to be utterly ruined for 
life, joined with such a companion. His first 
impulse was to go entirely away and never re- 
turn. To this end he mounted his horse and 
rode off. What added greatly to his sorrow 
was the feeling that he was justly punished 
for his neglect of having sought for Divine 
direction in this affair, for whereas, ever since 
his conversion, he had always made it a point 
never to enter upon any undertaking without 
seeking for counsel, in addition to daily prayer 
for preservation; so now he had to reproach 
himself that his mind was so taken up with 
this affair that he had utterly neglected it. 

Riding thus sadly along, he came to a wood, 
where, fastening his horse, he penetrated to 
a secluded spot, and there with a contrite 
heart and upon bended knees humbly sought 
for pardon in thus neglecting his Divine guide 
and director. Nor would he cease until with 
prayer and supplication, he felt an assurance 
of forgiveness, and then he begged still more 
earnestly that his wife might be given to him, 
without which he saw himself to be undone. 
“‘The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much,” and at length some hope 
or assurance springing that it would be even 
so, he arose and rode calmly back to the house, 
where he found them in much perplexity as to 
what had become of the bridegroom. Enquiring 
for his wife, he was told she had withdrawn 
to her chamber; going up to her, he was, as 
may be supposed, not received pleasantly, was 
asked ‘‘where he had been, and whether he 
thought he had done well in leaving her to be 
exposed to so much ridicule.” He begged her 






to sit down by him and he would tell her where 
he had been and howengaged. He then gave 
her an account of his whole course of life— 
how evil it had been, and how wonderfully 
Divine mercy had visited him and changed his 

course; and he detailed the occurrences of 

that day. In his narration, he frequently used 

this expression, ‘‘The grace of God did (thus- 

and-so) for me.’’ By the time he had finished 

his account, his listener was greatly broken, 

and inquired if he thought there was any grace 

for her, who had been brought up in such 

sorrowful ignorance of anything of a religious 

nature. He replied, ‘‘I1am sure there is grace 

for you. Let us kneel now and ask for it.’’ 

When called to supper, the eyes of both were 

red with weeping. At the table, as was his 

custom, the parent swore, at which the wife 

immediately said, ‘‘I beseech you, sir, do not 

swear!’’ The elder Studley at this sprang up 

with, ‘‘What! has he made his wife a Puritan 

already!’ and he swore bitterly that he would 

rather with his own hands set fire to the four 
corners of his fair-built house, than that this 
son should inherit it. He went home, made a 
will leaving him a few shillings (to cut off his 
claim) and gave his estate to some of his own 
companions, making one, Dr Reeves, his ex- 
ecutor. Soon after this he died, and Reeves 
took possession of all, tendering the small sum 
named in the will, and saying, as he had dis- 
pleased his father he was justly deprived of 
the estates. This pittance the young man took 
meekly, uttering no complaint. As the mar- 
riage had been ‘‘hustled-up,’’ no portion had 
been set off for the bride, and her family turn- 
ing from her, they were soon reduced to great 
straits. However, as she had £200 in her 
own right, they rented a dairy farm and stocked 
it with the wife’s little capital, and here, 
as the narrator said, ‘‘I have often seen her 
who was brought up in great luxury, in her red 
jacket, milking her cows;” and thus they lived 
with much conjugal felicity and content in 
their humble home for some years. At length 
one of the tenants of the estate, meeting with 
Studley, saluted him as “‘landlord.” ‘‘Alas, I 
am none of your landlord.” ‘‘Yes, you are! 
I know more of that matter than youdo. Your 
father was a cunning lawyer, but he could not 
alienate the estates from you whom he had 
made joint purchaser. Several of us tenants 
have agreed that we will pay no more rent to 
Dr. Reeves, and I have £80 which I will pay to 
your acceptance; that will enable you to con- 
test the matter before the court.”” He took 
the money, entered suit, and in a term or two 
obtained possession of the whole property. 































Old Studley was a lawyer of Kent, England, 
possessed of an estate valued at £400 per an- 
num. A manof an evil life as well asa strong 
advocate of infidelity. His son was fast fol- 
lowing in his footsteps, when one day being 
intoxicated, he fell into a cellar. When find- 
ing himself in darkness, and having a touch 
of delirium tremens, he seemed to see spirits 
around, and verily thought himself in the place 
of punishment. The alarm caused thereby 
produced, through Divine mercy, great and 
permanent effect on his after life, and he be- 
came a most exemplary Christian, leading a 
devoted life of godliness. 

This change geatly offended his father, who 
sought by all means he could devise to entice 
him back to his former course; failing in which 
he had recource to severity, causing him to 
labor as a servant, also denying him light in 
his chamber that he might not read those books 
which he supposed had unsettled his brain. All 
this was borne with the most uncomplaining 
meekness, and great inward comfort was felt 
under these hardships. The father, finding 
these harsh measures unavailing, seemed to 
relent. However it was only a stroke of policy, 
for the son was sent to Paris, ostensibly to 
finish his education, but really in the hope that 
the gayety of that metropolis would gradually 
captivate him. The good providence of God 
was here manifest in directing his steps to the 
house of a pious protestant minister, as a home 
and a place for study, so that the time there 
spent availed both for mental and spiritual im- 
provement. The father being pleased with 
the progress his son was evidently making in 
his studies, and thence conceiving a favorable 
opinion of the preceptor, invited him to ac- 
company his son on his return, and received 
and entertained him with much courtesy, un- 
til one day surprising them at prayer, he was 
so incensed against the Frenchman that he 
turned him out of the house. Finding this 

effort unavailing, he devised other means of 
entanglement, and finally as he had acquaint- 
ance with a gentlewoman having some con- 
nection with the court, and noted for the 
frivolity, or worse, of her household, concluded 
to make interest to have him taken into her 
service. Here the influence of his daily walking 
with God had such effect, that a great change 
was wrought in the household, mistress and 
all, as it would seem. And such a reach had 
he upon the servants, that if any thing un- 
_seemingly was going forward and they saw him 
approaching, they would immediately hush one 
another with ‘‘Be quiet, here comes Mr. Stud- 
ley.”’ Meeting with this woman after a time, 
the father inquired how his son was now get- 
ing along, ani how she liked him. In reply 
she said that she was thankful he had ever 
come under her roof, and proceeded to detail 
the happy change effected. The old man, 
more offended than ever, declared that his 
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PRINCIPLES AND CIRCUMSTANCES.—In look- 
ing over the lives of men who are proposed to 
us in any degree as models, it is always de- 
sirable not to dwell so much on the particular 
acts of their history as on the great principles 
which appear to have been the moving springs 
of their whole conduct. It is quite possible 
that the acts may have belonged to the par- 
ticular period in which they were performed, 
and have been more of a circumstantial than 
universal character; but the principle can 
hardly fail to be of universal application. — 
Samuel Tuke. 

THE influence of religion is mild, soft, noise- 
less and constant. 
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been under equal distress of mind from their 
first sitting down in the house; while under 
that exercise and seeking for best help, his 
mind had been favored by that which had 
never failed him, to believe if they carefully 
minded its pointings, they would be directed 
how to make their escape. On which they 
sat in perfect stillness for some considerable 
time, attentively waiting for right direction, 
when at length, James said to Jane, ‘‘The 
time has come for us to flee for our lives;’’ 
and having on first coming into the room ob- 
served a door opposite to the one they en- 
tered, on opening it he found it led to a flight 
of stairs on the outside of the house next to 
the road. Believing that was the way for 
them to get off, he said to Jane, ‘‘Take off 
thy shoes, as I also shall;’’ and softly open- 
ing the door, they perceived by a light through 
a chink between the first stone and the house, 
a woman sharpening a large knife. Going 
softly down the steps and on the road till out 
of hearing of the house, they then traveled as 
quickly as possible, he desiring Jane to run, 
and taking her arm to assist her. After go- 
ing about half a mile from the house, under 
heavy rain, they discovered a sort of hovel or 
cot, where they tried to rest themselves on 
the hay or straw left for the cattle; but found 
by the painful sensations renewed on their 
minds, that this was not safe. Then notwith- 
standing excessive weariness, and Jane being 
ready to faint with discouragement, James 
urged the necessity of their exerting them- 
selves, under the firm hope that they should 
be preserved. Then they went forward as 
fast as they could till they came to the side 
of a stream of water, the course of which they 
followed to a bridge over which they attempted 
to pass, but felt restrained when they stepped 
upon it; on which James said, ‘‘That is not 
our way,” and so turned and went forward, 
keeping down the course of the water; and 
when they had walked along about half a mile 
further the water increased greatly in breadth. 
James stopped and told Jane, who having given 
way so much to discouragement that she 
scarcely could lay hold of hope, that they 
should not totally sink under their present 
situation, and she told James that she appre- 
hended if they went into the water they should 
be drowned. But he cheered her, reminding 
her of the evidence he had of their preserva- 
tion if they kept a steady eye to best direction, 
which he believed had led them thus far, and 
that their way was through that water at that 
place; and also that he believed they should 
get safe through to the other side; whereupon, 
with the hold he took of her arm, she ventured, 
and they got safe through. Then walking 
some distance they came to a sand bank and 
here sitting down, James said to Jane, ‘‘I am 
not yet easy; we must go further;’’ upon 
which, Jane said, ‘‘Well, I must go by thy 
faith. I now know not what to do.’’ Then 
going a little further, they found another sand 
bank, wherein was a cavity, therein they sat 
down. After they had sat here a little while, 
James said to Jane, ‘‘I am now easy, and be- 
lieve we are perfectly safe, and feel in my 
heart a song of thankfulness and praise.’’ 
Jane replied, ‘‘I am so far from that, I cannot 
so much as say, ‘Lord, have mercy on us.’”’ 
When they had been here about half an 
hour, they heard the noise of some people on 


the opposite side of the river; whereupon 
James, finding Jane to be alarmed, lest they 
should be discovered, softly said to her, ‘‘Our 
lives depend upon our silence.” Then atten- 
tively hearkening, they heard them frequently 
say, ‘‘Seek ’em, Keeper! Seek ’em, Keeper!’’ 
They believed they were the men they had 
seen at the house, accompanied with a dog, 
and that the dog, having refused to go over 
the bridge, had followed the scent of their 
feet along the river-side to the place where 
they crossed, where, stopping, the men re- 
peatedly cried, ‘‘Seek ’em, Keeper! Seek ’em, 
Keeper!’’ which they not only heard, but saw 
the people carrying a lantern. They also 
heard one of them say they had there crossed 
the river; upon which they replied, ‘‘That’s 
impossible, unless the devil took them over, 
for the river is now brinkful.” After wearing 
themselves a considerable time in their search 
they went away, and James Dickerson and 
Jane Fearon saw them no more. 

When daylight appeared, they saw a man 
on a high hill at some distance, looking about 
him every way. They continued quiet in their 
retreat till sometime after sunrise, when, 
upon taking a view of their situation, they 
discovered that under the first sand bank from 
whence they removed, they might have been 
seen from the opposite shore of the river, 
which they had not been sensible of, as they 
could not make the observation the night be- 
fore. Whereupon considering what they should 
do to recover their horses, saddle-bags, etc., 
James said to Jane, ‘‘I incline to return to the 
house;’’ but Jane proposed going to a town 
in order to get assistance to go with them to 
the house. James replied the town from 
whence assistance may be procured was about 
ten miles off, that they were strangers and 
had nothing to do with them. Jane still hesi- 
tating, James said, ‘‘I incline to go back to 
the house, fully believing that our horses, 
clothes, etc., will be ready, without our being 
asked a question, and the people we saw last 
night we shall see no more.’’ Jane replied, 
“TI dare not go back.’’ ‘‘James said, ‘‘Thou 
mayest, Jane, for I have seen it in that which 
never failed me;’’ whereupon they returned to 
the house and found their horses standing in 
the stable with their saddle-bags upon them, 
their clothes dried and ready to put on, and 
saw no person but one old woman in a corner 
by the fire-side, whom they did not remember 
seeing the night before. They asked her what 
was to pay, discharged it, and proceeded on 
their journey. 

Some time after James, traveling the same 
way on Truth’s service, passed the place where 
the house had stood, but the house had been 
totally destroyed, and on coming to the inn 
at the town, where they had thought to have 
gone to when, on account of the heavy rain, 
they took up with lodgings short of it, he in- 
quired what was become of the people and the 
cause of the house being so in ruins. He was 
told, sometime after he and Jane Fearon had 
been there, some travelers who had been ob- 
served to go there were missing; and it having 
long been under a very bad name, and the 
people being strongly suspected of murdering | gists. At the public library the attendants 
many who had gone there, the neighborhood | are constantly exchanging tales of soldier lads 
arose with one consent and beset the house, | for tales of pirates bold, and tales of pirates 
taking up the people; and on searching the | bold for ‘‘Great British Generals.’’ The brute 
house and its environs, found the bodies of the | has gotten the mastery—the boy is submerged. 





above, who had evidently been murdered, and 
I think some parts of the body wanting, with 
a great quantity of clothing which appeared 
to have belonged to them; on which account, 
the people were tried, and, I think, five of 
them executed, and the house was razed to 
the ground. 

The above account was read to Sarah Taylor 
at Lindley Murray’s in York, (England,) which 
she confirmed, being then about seventy-four 
years of age (1790). Sarah Taylor was an 
eminent minister, belonging to Manchester 
Particular Meeting, and deceased about 1791. 

Our friend Samuel Smith brought the above 
account in a manuscript with him. on his re- 
turn from his religious visit to Friends in 
Great Britain. 

[Since the foregoing narrative, lately re- 
ceived in manuscript, was set up in type, it 
has been discovered that it was printed some 
thirteen years ago in THE FRIEND, vol. 62, 
No. 1. Still, on account of new readers who 
have come up since that date, we are willing 
that the reprint should again appear. Eb. ] 
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War Excitement in Schools. 


An English school teacher, writing last year 
in the New Age, an English journal, gives the 
following sad picture of the war excitement 
in schools. It furnishes in itself a strong 
argument against the perpetration of the re- 
sort to war, when the alternative of the way 
of amicable adjustment of differences is open 
to the nations. There can be no doubt that 
the major portion of the instruction given at 
our schools since the commencement of hos- 
tilities, and particularly since the turn of the 
tide, has been wasted on pre-occupied minds. 
Here, in a noisy, grimy, stock jobbing seaport, 
the teacher who considers his life-work a mis- 
sion looks with terror on the influence of the 
excitement of the hour. Any moment may 
bring a hoped-for telegram, that will mean a 
half-holiday. When the joyful news of the 
relief of a beleaguered garrison, or the fall 
of a stronghold of the enemy is announced, it 
is received with a conglomeration of noises, 
produced by every syren, hooter, and whistle 
in the docks, gunpowder on the railway tracks, 
and above them all, the clanging of bells from 
the towers of the temples of the Prince of 
Peace. 

That is enough. Work is impossible. Out 
into the playground the boys rush and make a 
mighty roar of greeting as the royal standard 
is drawn to the top of the flagstaff. Each 
adorned with photo-buttons of a dozen of the 
generals at the front, they march with banners ' 
through the streets and add their shouts to 
the already deafening din. When they come | 
back to school again it is only to wait for 
another telegram. If they are to be taught 
anything their patriotic fervor must be stimu- 
lated. They can write essays only on soldiers; 
they can only read history of fights; they 
must feel interested only in the geography 
of South Africa, and of that benighted spot 
their knowledge outrivals that of their teach 
ers who do not happen to be amateur strate 
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No one can count the cost of this degrada- 
tion of the children—for the future policy 
of the nation is being created in them. Few 
of them will ever know why this war came 
about; few of them will ever realize the cost 
to the nation in men, money, social progress 
and moral prestige; they will only remember 
that according to the daily and illustrated 
papers, the bravest of British soldiers fought 
and conquered the most cowardly nation on 
the face of the earth. To sneer at every for- 
eigner, to treat with ignorant contempt all 
efforts to promote international conciliation, and 
“to take up the white man’s burden’’ will 
form the essence of their conception of nation- 
al morality. 





Religious Bodies Whose Members do not Vote, 


Press reports have lately drawn attention 
to the fact—not very widely known—that 
there are in this country several not incon- 
siderable religious denominations whose tenets 
require their members to abstain from the 
ballot. In this class are not only the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, but all other ad- 
herents of the ‘‘Old Light,’ from which the 
“New Light” in this country seceded in 1833. 
These ‘‘Old-Light” Presbtyerians are further- 
more debarred from taking the oath of allegi- 
ance to the Constitution of the United States. 
The New York Tribune gives the following 
statement of Finlay M. Foster, of the Third 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, New York: 

“The members of the so-called ‘Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of America, adhere rigidly 
to the ‘Solemn League and Covenant’ as rati- 
fied in Scotland in the year 1688, and which, so 
far as it is a moral document, was included in 
their Covenant of 1871. The whole spirit of 
the Covenant, from its first subscription in 
1635, supposes the Government, whether re- 
publican or monarchical in form, to be based 
upon the authority of the Creator. The Ameri- 
can Covenanter, therefore, while he does not 
believe in the union of church and state, in- 
sists upon the union of religion with civil 
authority. On this account he is unable to 
subscribe conscientiously to the Constitution 
which begins with the, to him impious words, 
“We, the people of the United States . . . do 
ordain and establish,’ thereby ignoring the 
divine authority in civil affairs.” 

The Reformed Presbyterians hold themselves 
to be the only genuine representatives of the 
people who fought and bled in Scotland for the 
Covenant in the reign of the later Stuarts. 
They were first established in America in 1698, 
and now number about ten thousand members. 
They are unalterably opposed to taking part in 
what they deem a Godless government, but 
furnished a number of volunteers for service in 
the late war. 

Of the Mennonites, another disfranchizing 
religious body, The Tribune says: 

“‘The Mennonites take their name from the 
famous Menno Simons, who was born in Friesland 
in 1505 and suffered severe persecution for his 
zealous preaching of adult baptism, even at 
the hands of the Protestant (Lutheran) re- 
formers of his own day and country. The 
settlement of Mennonites which established 
itself at Germantown, Pa., as early as the 
year 1683, is now represented by twelve differ- 
ent branches of the Mennonite Church. Among 
these, all of them small, one of the least nu- 





merous is that known as the Reformed Menno- 
nites, the members of which are estimated in 
books of reference as numbering fewer than 
two thousand. In place of the XIIIth article 
of the older Mennonite confession, the reformed 
confession, drawn up at Strasburg, Lancaster 
County, Pa., in 1811, under the leadership of 
Jacob Herr, prescribes the proper relation of 
church-members to the civil government as 
follows: 

***As Christ avoided the grandeur of the 
world and conducted himself as an humble 
minister, none of his followers must discharge 
the duties of a magisterial office or any branch 
of it . . . and as they are instructed not to 
hold any worldly office whatever, they likewise 
think themselves deprived of the liberty of 
elevating others to a magisterial or any other 
office.’ 

‘**Thus the Mennonite objection to voting is 
not directed specially against the Constitution 
of the United States, but refers to civil govern- 
ment in general—Literary Digest. 


For *‘ THE FRIEND.’ 
LOVELY THINGS. 
I love to hear the patter 
Of the softly falling rain, 
Refreshing leaf and flower, 
Falling gently ’gainst the pane. 
I love to hear the murmur 
Of the meadow’s wandering brook ; 
I love its crystal waters, 
Meandering in each nook. 


I love to hear the sighing 
Of the wind among the trees, 
And see the branches swaying 
By summer’s gentle breeze. 
And yet, [ love those coarser notes 
That autumn calls her own, 
The moaning of the wintry winds 
That come with creak and groan. 


The twitter of the little wren, 
The cooing of the dove, 

The humming of the busy bee, 
Are sounds indeed, I love. 

The sunlight streaming through the trees, 
On sultry summer days ; 

And the moon that gives us light at night— 
I love her modest ways. 


And, too, I love good children, 

Of every name and race; 
Christ's meekness in their actions, 

His image on their face. 
These truly are the common things, 

Still they are some I love; 
For they tell so sweetly, plainly. 

There is a God above. 

A. A. B. 

Ohio. 





War as it is. 

The soldier of olden times was a frank and 
forthright brute, uneducated, rough and cal- 
lous, upon whom the horrors and miseries of 
war made but transient if any impression. 
Murder, pillage and rapine were to him but 
the minor incidents of his trade, and if he 
revolted at them he made no record of his 
protest, because commonly he could not write, 
and there were no newspapers to print his 
story if he could write. When he came home 
he did not tell his neighbors so much about 
the crimes he had witnessed or committed as 
about the brave things he had done and the 
glory he had won, and so the hideous realities 
of war were covered by the false glitter of its 




























panoply and the wailing of its victims was 


drowaed in the babble of boasters and the din 
of swords beating upon shields. 

But the warrior of to-day is often a man of 
education, civilized instincts and human feel- 
ing. The old tales of glory entice him into 
the ranks, and he takes up the trade of killing, 
not because he is a brute, but because he does 
not know what it means or because of a sense 
of duty. When he sees what war really is it 
appals him, and he sets down the naked truth 
and sends it home to his friends or to his news- 
paper. And sothe world hears the moans of 
women and children through the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting. 

Here are two pictures of the glory of war, 
one from a British officer in Africa, the other 
from an American in China. The editor of the 
Ottawa Citizen, a lieutenant under Kitchener, 
describes an expedition in which he took part: 

“During the trek, which lasted four days, 
our progress was like the old-time forays in 
the highlands of Scotland two centuries ago. 
The country is very like Scotland, and we moved 
on from valley to valley, lifting cattle and 
sheep, burning, looting and turning out the 
women and children to sit and weep in despair 
and utter misery beside the ruins of their 
once beautiful farmsteads. It was the first 
touch vf Kitchener’s iron hand—a terrible 
thing to witness, and I don’t know that I want 
to see another trip of the sort. It rather re- 
volted the most of us. 

We burned a track about six miles wide 
through these fertile valleys, and completely 
destroyed the village of Wilpoort and a flourish- 
ing town of Dullstroom. It was an order and 
had to be obeyed. But all the same, it was 
an intensely sad sight to see the little homes 
burning and thé rose bushes withering up in 
the pretty gardens and the pathetic groups of 
homeless and distressed women and little 
children weeping in abject misery and despair 
among the smoking ruins as we rode away.” 

A distinguished American officer, writing 
from Pekin to a friend about the Christian in- 
vasion of China, says: 

**The whole region from Pekin to the coast, 
about 115 miles by wagon-road, has been 
laid desolate by the allies. Every house has been 
looted and vast numbers of them destroyed. 
Temples, and palaces, mandarin’s mansion and 
peasant’s hut, all have fared alike. Between 
Pekin and the coast I passed near many villages, 
beside the city of Tien Tsin, small compact 
cities, many of them, all ‘looted,’ silent and 
empty as the ruins of Nineveh or Babylon. 
Except such coolies as have been ‘rounded up’ 
by the allies and forced to work under guard, 
not a native in a region lately teeming with 
human life. That is, no natives outside of the 
big cities of Tien Tsin and Pekin; possibly 
they contain one-sixth of their former popula- 
tion. Thousands of people have been brutally 
murdered; there has been great wanton de- 
struction and other outrages on helpless people. 
I hope and believe Anglo-Saxons have been less 
cruel and brutal than others, but they got their 
share of the loot.” 

This is what a career of ‘‘military glory” 
and world-power expansion means. This is 
war stripped of its mask and its tinsel.—North 
American, First Mo. 14th. 

Tus Spirit begins in conviction and ends in 
conversion. 
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ernment. The Union aims, among other things, to arouse 
public sentiment to the danger of the widespread apathy 
prevailing among citizens on questions of public moment, 
to secure the nomination and election of men possessing 
character, capacity and fitness to public office, to prevent 
unjust legislation, to secure better election laws, to as- 
sist in the suppression of vice, punish those guilty of mal- 
administration in office or misappropriation of public 
funds, and co-operate with other organizations formed for 
similar purposes. The Executive Committee of the Allied 
Organizations for Good Government has issued a table, 


A Smoky Lot. 


One of the greatest difficulties that women 
have to encounter in training their children, 
is the influence of the bad examples set by 
good men. It is easy to warn children not to 
follow in the steps of a gutter drunkard, but 
when they quote a wine-drinking minister it is 
much more difficult. 

A writer in the Reformed Church Messenger 
tells a story which will illustrate this: 


number of assessed voters, the percentage of voters to 
‘*A pious mother who, with her husband, 


the inhabitants and the number of illegal names assessed : 
The total shows 79,667 fraudulent voters on the asses- 






































had repeatedly cautioned their two sons (re- 
spectively about ten and twelve years of age) 
not to smoke, and promised to,punish them 
in case they disobeyed, one day detected the 
smell of cigar smoke upon the boys upon enter- 
ing their home. 

‘‘They were at once charged with disobedi- 
ence, and, after some parleying confessed that 
they had gone into an out of the way place 
and gratified their desire. 

‘When the punishment was about to be in- 
flicted, they pleaded in justification of their 
course that their Sundayschool teacher smoked. 
‘No difference,’ replied the good mother, the 
habit is an evil one, and if indulged in, will in- 
jure your health, lead you to extravagance and 
perhaps, after awhile, to the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks.’ ‘But, mother, our Sunday school 
superintendent smokes! The mother, persist- 
ing in the determination to punish the children, 
was confronted with what was expected to be 
a full justification of their conduct, ‘Why, 
mother, our minister smokes! What was to 
be done under such trying circumstances? 
Justice had to be satisfied, and the lads were 
punished for following the example of their 
spiritual advisers, their Sunday.school teacher, 
their Sunday school superintendent, and to 
crown all, their own pastor!—The Safeguard. 

Dust of the sea is one of the mysteries which 
perplex sailors. No matter how carefully the 
decks of sailing ships may be washed down 
in the morning an enormous quantity of dust 
can be swept up at night. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniteD STATES—A message has been received from 
Minister Conger at Pekin, stating that the Chinese pleni- 
potentiaries had signed and delivered the protocol. This 
removes the last doubt that had arisen as to the sealing 
of the agreement. 

The Chinese are showing the greatest solicitude in se- 
curing an abandonment of military operations by the for- 
eign contingent, and a speedy withdrawal of the foreign 
troops, if not from China, at least from Pekin or vicinity, 
and now that both sides have entered into a solemn en- 
gagement by the ratification of this Pekin agreement, the 
United States Government is willing to use its offices to 
forward these objects. 

The Army Reorganization bill, which provides for an 
increase of the army, has passed the Senate. By it the 
President is authorized to enlist not exceeding 12,000 
natives of the Philippines for service in those islands, 
with a provision that the total enlisted strength of the 
army, including these men, shall not exceed 100,000. He 
is also given authority to maintain a provisional regiment 
of infantry in Porto Rico, and the language referring to 
this regiment is such that it might be maintained in ex- 
cess of the 100,000 limitation, so that the maximum en- 
listed strength that could possibly be maintained under this 
bill, including native organizations, is 101,836. Under 
the present law the permanent regular army of the United 
States consists of a total commissioned and enlisted 
strength of 31,472. 

An amendment proposed to prohibit the importation 
and sale of intoxicating liquors in the Philippines, was 
debated at considerable length, and defeated. 

The committee appointed at the late public meeting in 
Philadelphia, in the interest of better government, has 
organized a body called The Citizens’ Union for Good Gov- 














sors’ lists. 


The management of the Wabash Railroad has adopted 


a rule which prohibits the use of intoxicants by employes 
before reporting for duty or while on duty. 


On account of so many countries having turned their 


attention to the cultivation of beets for sugar, the mar- 
kets of the world are becoming filled. The European pro- 
ducing lands are Germany, Austria, Russia, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Servia, Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Switzerland, Italy, Greece and Spain. 
just entering the field, and Egypt is realizing that her soil 
is adapted to the cultivation of the beet. 


Persia is 


During last year about 70,000 tons of sugar were pro- 


showing the population in each ward in Philadelphia, the 
\ 


duced in the United States, 30,000 tons of which were con- 
tributed by 22 cane sugar mills and 49,000 tons by 26 beet 
sugar works, only 16 of which were completed in time to 
avail themselves of the entire crop. 
beet sugar mills are now either built or building. 


Twenty-two more 


In arecent address in New York, ex-President Cleveland 
thus referred to the present condition of the United 


States : “Conservatism has, in a great degree, been jauntily 
cast aside or condemned as opposed to our country’s wel- 


fare and glory. A strange voyage has been entered upon 
without count of cost, and without chart or compass. 
The tried and sure foundations of our liberty and national 
happiness have been discredited. Reverence for our na- 
tional traditions has been relaxed and satisfaction with 
our country’s mission has been undermined. The restraints 
and limitations of our Constitution have become galling 
and irksome under the temptations of national greed and 
aggrandizement. Our old love of peace, honor and jus- 
tice has been weakened, and frugality and contentment 
are not now traits inseparable from American character. 
Our country will never be the same again. For weal or 
woe, we have already irrevocably passed beyond the old 
lines. The Republic will in some sort be saved. Shall it 
be only in name and semblance, with fair external appear- 
ance, but with the germs of decay fastened upon its vitals; 
or shall it, though changed, still survive in such vigor and 
strength as to remain the hope and pride of free Ameri- 
cans?” 

Superintendent Talcott, of the State Homeopathic Hos- 
pital, at Middletown, N. Y., assigns intemperance as the 
cause of the greatest number of cases of insanity among 
the men in that institution, and mental strain and worry 
the cause of the greatest number among the women. 

The owners of the oil well at Beaumont, Tex., have suc- 
ceeded in controlling the well by placing a valve on it. 
It is estimated that 150,000 barrels of oil have already 
flowed from the well. 

A penny luncheon, opened in Chicago, has been so suc- 
cessful that it is to be followed by nineteen others. 
Every article on the menu is one cent, and the bill includes 
coffee, with sugar and cream; rolls, mush and milk; oat- 
meal and cream; doughnuts, soup, pork and beans. In 
one day no less than twelve hundred were fed at this room. 

In 1800 only 4 per cent. of the people of the United 
States lived in cities. To-day 30 per cent. live in cities. 

Sixty North Carolina mill owners, said to represent over 
one hundred cotton mills, met in Greensboro and consid- 
ered the questions of reduction of hours and child labor. 
An “ agreement and petition ” was signed by forty of those 
in attendance, and it was decided to circulate it among 
all the mill owners of North Carolina for their approval. 
It provides that taking effect Third Month lst, 1901, a 
week’s work shall not exceed sixty-six hours; no child 
less than twelve years old shall work in a cotton mill dur- 
ing a school term, provided this does not apply to children 
of widows or physically disabled parents; that ten years 
shall be the lowest limit at which children may be worked. 

There were 477 deaths in this city last week, reported 
by the Board of Health. This is 8 more than the previous 
week and 48 less than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 226 were males and 251 females: 51 
died of consumption of the lungs; 79 of inflammation of 


FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.25 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 to $3.40; Western winter, strai 


' $3.45 to $3.60; spring, straight, $3.65 to $3.90; city mille 


straight, $3.45 to $3.60. 
GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 74 to 74}c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 43 to 434c. 
No. 2 white oats, 32c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 58 to 5$c.; good, 54 to 5ic. ; me- 
dium, 43 to 5c. 

SHEEP AND Lamps.—Choice, 4% to 4,°¢.; good, 4t¢.; 
common, 3 to 34c.; spring lambs, 54 to 6c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 74 to Tic. 

FOREIGN.—The Ministerial Council at Pekin is prepar- 
ing to take up the second stage of the peace negotia- 
tions, and the Chinese government is urging a cessation 
of military operations by the allied forces. 

Russia is earnestly opposed to further military opera- 
tions in China. 

A despatch from Pekin says Prince Ching and Li Hung 
Chang, in handing the foreign Ministers the signed de- 
cree, presented objections to its articles, and asked for 
another meeting to discuss modifications. 

A Pekin despatch says: “ French railway engineers have 
made a breach in the western wall of the Chinese city, 
through which they will bring in the Pao Ting Fu Railway. 
The Tien-Tsin line will be extended to the wall of the 
Tartar City.” 

In declining an invitation to a public celebration lately 
in Portsmouth, England, General now Lord Roberts said: 
“Tt is most distasteful to me to be honored and feted 
and called upon to rejoice while so many are in bitter 
grief, and before we can properly return thanks that the 
cloud is being rolled away which has for more than a year 
darkened the homes and crushed the hearts of so many 
in our country.” 

Victoria, Queen of England died, after a short illness, 
on the 22d inst., aged nearly eighty-two years, and in the 
sixty-fourth year of her reign. She is succeeded by her 
son, Albert Edward, under the title of Edward VII, who 
is now nearly sixty years old. 

The British War Office is arranging to largely reinforce 
the army in South Africa. The landing of heavy guns at 
Cape Town continues. A despatch from Cape Town says: 
“Martial law has been proclaimed in every part of Cape 
Colony, except in the districts of Cape Town, Simonstown, 
Wynberg, Port Elizabeth and East London. It has also 
been proclaimed in Tombuland, Graqueland East and in 
East and West Pondoland. 
in the Cape peninsula, except officials and regular or ir- 
regular troops, to possess arms and ammunition or either.” 

A decision of the U. S. Supreme Court has lately been 
rendered in the Neely case, in which the Court holds 
that Cuba is “ foreign” territory within the purview of 
the act of Sixth Month 6th, 1900 ; that Cuba is territory 
held “in trust” for its inhabitants by the United States, 
and that, pending the pacification of the island, it is the 
duty of the United States to protect, by all “ appropriate 
legal modes, the lives, liberty and property” of the in- 
habitants who submit to the temporary Federal authority. 
The decision furthermore rules that the American Con- 
gress can legislate to give full effect to the provisions of 
the treaty made with Spain, and that legislation providing 
for the extradition from the United States to Cuba of 
persons who have committed crimes in Cuba is appro- 
priate and proper legislation under the treaty. 

A despatch from Santiago de Cuba of the 20th says: 
“This section of the island is now suffering from the se- 
verest cold known here for years. Much distress has 
been caused among the natives, who are entirely without 
protection from the rigors of the climate. A tempera- 
ture of sixty degrees is quite unprecedented. Many chil- 
dren are without suitable clothing and are very badly off.” 

Reports from the Philippines indicate a great deal of 
sickness prevailing among both naval and army officers in 
the archipelago. Long terms of service in these islands 
are likely to impair the most robust constitution, ac- 
cording to the views of army and navy medical officers, 
and a limitation to a period of two years is strongly ad- 
vocated. This practice was followed by the Spanish au- 
thorities when they were in control. 


NOTICES. 

Notice.—Public meetings for Divine worship are ap- 
pointed to be held in Friends’ meeting-house on Twelfth 
Street below Market, at five o’clock on Fourth-day after- 
noons, First Month 23d and 30th. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 





and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 


| trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 


the lungs and surrounding membranes; 17 of diphtheria; | Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 


16 of cancer; 19 of apoplexy, and 12 of typhoid fever. 
CoTTon closed on a basis of 10}c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 








cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 
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